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BOUT three years ago a letter addressed to the Times by Sir George 
Grove suggested the publication of the full scores of Beethoven’s 
Symphonies in facsimile, so that musicians might have an opportunity 
of studying the exact manner, with the subsequent alterations and cor- 
rections, in which these classical masterpieces were given to the world. 
In response to this the firm of Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel came 
forward, and, upon the strength of their proposals, subscriptions for this 
object were solicited, and promised by a number of eminent musicians 
and others. The difficulties in obtaining the loan of the manuscripts, 
and other reasons, have, we understand, prevented any further steps 
being taken in this particular matter; but we are pleased to chronicle 
an advance in the same direction by the recent publication in facsimile 
of one of the same composer’s pianoforte sonatas. 

The work in question is the Sonata in A flat (Op. 26), which opens 
with an Air with Variations and contains the well-known Funeral March. 
In the interesting remarks with which the work is prefaced Dr. Erich 
Prieger tells the story of how the MS., supposed for a long time to be 
lost, was discovered by him on the 18th of May, 1878, in the middle of 
a heap of waste-paper, old medical and theological works, housekeeping 
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books, and such-like in the basement of a private house. For some years 
it was his intention to issue a new edition of the work in facsimile, and 
now having, with the co-operation of Herr Albert Frisch, of Berlin, 
successfully accomplished his task, while paying a graceful tribute to the 
efforts of the German Handel Society in the same direction, he believes 
that the present issue is the first example of a complete classical work 
of this kind published in facsimile. Still considering the matter of 
the preface, we read that this Sonata was publicly announced in a 
Vienna newspaper of March 38rd, 1802, and, judging from Beethoven’s 
note-books, the other works upon which he was engaged about this 
time comprised the Violin Sonata in A minor (Op. 28), the one in F major 
(Op. 24), the second and fourth movements of the E> major Sonata 
(Op. 27), the first movement of the D major Symphony (Op. 36), the 
Prometheus Ballet Music, and the Bagatelle No. 7 (Op. 33). The editor 
is careful to add, however, that the note-books themselves are not a certain 
guide to the exact chronological order of the different works, on account 
of their imperfect condition and the number of leaves torn or missing. 
Several of the sketches for the different movements of the Sonata are 
here reprinted from Beethoven’s note-books. The first is one for the 
opening theme barred in § time and having a signature of three flats. 
The insertion of a Dy in the melody proves the signature to be incorrect. 
Another extract from the same page of the note-book, and which 
probably has no other existence, follows; and then comes a sketch for a 
Minuetto in D2, the place. of which has doubtless been usurped by the 
existing Scherzo. Materials for the Funeral March and Trio are more 
plentiful, and, as the editor truly remarks, unfold afresh one of the 
characteristics of Beethoven’s method of working, namely, of advancing 
from a simple and sometimes commonplace statement of ideas to those 
great and noble thoughts which only his power of stern self-criticism 
enabled him finally to produce. For the Finale only one sketch of 
nine bars exists, and of these only four bear any resemblance to the 
work as we know it. 

Turning from the instructive and interesting preface to the facsimile 
itself, we must first tender our sincere thanks to the editor, Dr. Prieger, 
for his efforts in bringing to a successful issue this self-imposed task, and 
adding a unique and most fascinating volume to the world’s musical 
library. At the same time we must congratulate him not less sincerely 
upon his selection of so valuable a coadjutor as Herr Albert Frisch, who 
we believe is responsible for the reproduction of the work. The MS. 
has been copied by a process of photography, and the wonderful clear- 
ness and remarkable fidelity with which the several leaves are produced, 
with their stains and smudges, their rough edges and dilapidated 
corners, their ink and pencil alterations and corrections, almost produce 
upon us the impression that we are looking at the identical MS. of 
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Beethoven rather than a copy. The work is unquestionably a triumph 
in the art of facsimile reproduction. 

Before considering the points in which the MS. as here produced 
differs from the accepted published editions, it will be well to review 
it as a whole and see what inferences drawn from its general aspect 
are likely to influence our judgment when we come to discuss the 
differences in detail. 

The Sonata is written upon eight-stave oblong ‘paper, of which 
thirty-one pages are employed. The first is the title-page; the Air with 
Variations covers twelve, the Scherzo and Trio three, the Funeral March 
six, and the Finale the remaining nine. As a general rule the clefs, 
treble and bass, are prefixed only to the two top staves of each page. 
All the marks of expression are in Italian, and the occasional corrections 
testify to the care with which they have been inserted, both with 
reference to their position and effect. The directions as to the use of 
the pedal are indicated by senza sordino and con sordino. 

The greater portion of the MS. is most carefully written in ink. 
From beginning to end there are very few notes or marks of any kind 
about which two opinions could be given as to what Beethoven wrote. 
Towards the end of the several movements the writing is less neat than 
that at the beginning of them, while the Finale as a whole is rather 
wild, but still it is always legible. The first three movements are almost 
entirely free from alterations, but in the last movement there are many, 
some extending over several bars. Judging from the method of inser- 
- tion, some alterations were made as the writing-out of the work pro- 
gressed, while others, written in the same style as the MS., were made 
after its completion, probably in a rough review immediately afterwards. 
There appears to have been yet another and closer revision of the whole 
work, in which the alterations were made in rough pencil. The manner 
in which Beethoven on this occasion inserted additional marks of 
expression, accidentals which are frequently superfluous, and even 
marginal notes as to what is intended when the MS. is at all indistinct, 
shows that this last revision was a most thorough one, and gives an 
authority to the details of the present MS. which cannot lightly be set 
aside. "When we come closely to compare this and the published version 
we shall discover a few points in which the MS. is inconsistent, and in 
some cases unquestionably incorrect, as, for example, where a modulation 
has taken place and the necessary accidentals are omitted ; but in other 
points of difference, where no sufficient reason for the incorrectness of 
the MS. can be advanced, we think its authority should be upheld. 

Having thus glanced at the work as a whole, we are now at 
liberty to consider it in detail, and in calling attention to the 
differences in the text which exist between this MS. and the published 
editions, in order to simplify the comparison, we shall in all cases 
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refer to Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel’s so-called “critical and correct” 
issue of Beethoven’s works, which is generally regarded as the most 
authoritative of the many editions of his works, and the references to 
special bars will be counted from the first complete bar. 

The first page is used as a title-page. Upon the four upper staves 
are written the opening bars of the Andante in A, which, however, are 
scratched across with the pen, and the title of the Sonata written 
underneath, occupying the lower half of the page. This stood first as 
follows :—‘ Sonata da L. v. Beethoven, Opera 25,” but the word grand 
was afterwards prefixed in pencil to Sonata, and the Opus number altered 
to 26. In the right hand top corner of this page are the figures XVI. ; 
with this exception, the pages of the work are not numbered. 

The first difference occurs in the first bar of the Sonata, where the 
E2 in the bass should be printed as a dotted crotchet and held with 
the Ab throughout the bar; the same in the bass of the ninth bar, 
where occurs an exactly similar passage, except that the melody is 
divided into semiquavers; the E® should in both be prolonged thus :— 
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A comparison of these with bars 2, 10, and 28, where the bass is very 
similar, and of bar 27, where it is identical with bar 9, shows the con- 
sistency of the MS. and the inconsistency of the published version. 
Passing to differences in the marks of expression in the same Andante, 
we find a cres. omitted from the beginning of the fifth bar. The insertion 
of this gives a meaning to the p in the fourth bar, followed by another p in 
the seventh bar, and the passage will then correspond with that in bar 13. 
The p in the eighth bar should be under the first chord, and not under the 
Eb, which begins the melody afresh. This passage will then agree with 
the corresponding one in Variation 5, and will be a cres. dissolving into a 
p, which every student of Beethoven knows to be one of that master’s most 
characteristic effects. The other omissions are two p’s, which should be 
at the beginning of bars 23 and 25 respectively. When these are 
inserted the necessity of repeating cres. in bars 24 and 26, although it 
stands uncontradicted from bar 21, is evident, and Beethoven’s intention, 
which hitherto has been left to the caprice of the player, will be fully 
defined, thus :— 


Bar 23 (or 25). 
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We have noted these omissions in the printed version most carefully, 
not only on account of their intrinsic value and the different complexion 
which they give to some of the passages, but because the very presence 
of so many discrepancies in the first few bars supplies us with a powerful 
argument in support of the text of the MS. as a whole, as opposed to 
what is printed, and this we shall take advantage of when we come to 
discuss other differences in subsequent portions of the Sonata. 

Passing from the Andante to the first Variation, the only difference 
as to notes occurs in the bass of bars 11 and 29, which should be in 
both cases 
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In each of these bars there has been an alteration, but there is 
certainly no E? in the MS. 

Another point of difference is that the bass of bar 23 and the two 
following bars, which is printed with dots, is in the MS. marked with 
dashes, thus :— 








In this passage the dashes are quite clearly written, but on turning to 
the next Variation, No. 2, where the bass notes are also printed with 
dots, we find dots and dashes mixed up apparently quite indiscriminately 
in the MS. As this confusion of the dot and dash in Beethoven’s 
works is a point which has much exercised the minds of editors and 
others, we may perhaps be allowed to discuss it rather fully. 

In his remarks on the different editions of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony made to the Musical Association in the early part of the 
year, Sir George Grove produced conclusive evidence that Beethoven 
was not. only fully alive to the difference in effect of these two marks, 
but that he wrote a letter to his copyist complaining that the latter had 
not made the necessary distinction between them. This letter exists, and 
the copy is published. The evidence, therefore, that Beethoven always had 
a definite intention in his mind when he put either a dot or a dash is 
indisputable. Let us now examine the bass part of the second Variation 
and see with what amount of correctness that intention is recorded. In 
the first bar the last four semiquavers in the bass are carefully dotted in 
the MS., and the effect known as semi-staccato is clearly meant. In the 
second bar there are dots over the third and fourth semiquavers, but dashes 
over the fifth and sixth. In the third bar there are dots over the first 
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two semiquavers and dashes over the remaining four. In the fourth 
bar there is a dot over the first and dashes over the following three 
semiquavers. In bars 9 and 10 dots prevail, while in bars 11 
and 12 the dashes have it. It is unnecessary to give any further 
details, as the bass is marked in the same irregular manner throughout. 

We think there is no doubt that all the staccato notes in the bass 
should be made the same length, and that this length is indicated by 
the dots in the first bar. We hold, therefore, that the printed edition 
in which dots are employed throughout this movement gives a correct 
representation of Beethoven’s meaning; and seeing that his intention 
is clearly written in the first bar, the anomalies which occur later on 
should be disregarded. That he has to the majority of notes written 
dashes or dots indiscriminately shows that in this respect his pen was 
less precise than his mind, and if in this work, why not in others also? 
Perhaps this review of a much-debated subject will help to explain 
and reconcile similar seemingly inconsistent passages which occur in 
others of his works. 

Continuing our comparison of Variation 2, we note that the p at 
the beginning in the MS. is omitted in the printed copy. The only 
difference as to notes is in the twenty-fourth bar, where the first chord 
in the treble should be 


(Gare == ot (GREE “55 as printed. 


If Beethoven wished for a suspended fourth here, we think he would 
have altered both the first and second chords, so as to make the passage 


and the framework of the harmony, 


instead of 


Considering both what precedes and what follows, this seems to us the 
more consistent alteration, if there was one at all; but as the chord in 
the MS. (that is with Ep, not F) corresponds exactly with the previous 
versions of the passage, there appears no reason for deviating from it. 
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In Variation 3, bar 10, there is no § prefixed to the G in the upper 
part. This clearly is an omission in the MS. Gy is without doubt the 
note intended. Another difference, which is possibly an omission in 
writing, is the absence of the ties between the two E® octaves, 
which form the last note of bar 26 and the first of bar 27. Two 
facts give ground for not dismissing the MS. at once as incorrect, 
although in the analogous passage in the same Variation the E}’s 
are tied together. The first is that in the MS. the two notes are 
on different pages, and therefore four ties are omitted, the two that 
should follow the first octave and the two that should precede the 
second. The second argument in favour of the omission of the ties 
is that the p mark of bar 27 is placed immediately at the beginning of 
the bar, before the first note (the second of the notes under discussion), 
and not under the AJ as the printed copy has it. If this p is correctly 
placed the notes are evidently not meant to be tied, since to mark a 
note p which is tied to a previous one is absurd. 

In Variation 4 the only difference is the omission in the printed 
copy of, the sf mark from the last chord of bar 32, with a ———— 
following in the next bar. 

In Variation 5, bar 18, there is no { in the MS. placed before the A in 
the treble. This is certainly an omission, and rather a curious one, as the 2 
to E, the ninth note of the same bar, although unnecessary, is inserted in 
pencil, while the necessary { to the A is left out. In bar 33 of the same 
variation the decres. of the MS. is altered to cres. in the printed version. 
Seeing that the ores. in bar 29 remains uncontradicted, the repetition of 
the same mark four bars later is clearly unnecessary, and the MS. making 
the second a decres, ending in a p in the next bar is undoubtedly correct. 
In bar 42 there should be a decres. under the treble Ag, and the 
“‘ mancando”’ is in the MS. “ calando,” spread over the entire two bars. 
Another point bearing evidence to the care with which Beethoven has 
inserted the marks of expression is shown in the forty-sixth bar, where 
immediately after the pp he has written cres., which increases to p in the 
forty-eighth bar. This is not the same as having the final chord p, and 
the previous two bars pp, as we find in the printed copy. 

Passing from the Variations to the Scherzo, we observe that it is 
headed “la prima parte senza repetizione.” This is omitted in the 
printed copy, but, as the marks of repetition are also omitted, the 
printers may have regarded it as superfluous, although it is evident 
that Beethoven did not, as it occurs in others of his sonatas under 
similar conditions. The point is of no real importance, and we will 
pass on to another discrepancy of which the same cannot be said. In 
the passage following the double bar in the Scherzo’ the bass part 
consists chiefly of a figure made up of staccato notes in broken octaves. 
In the MS. the staccato dashes are only placed below the two A2’s of 
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the first bar; but we naturally conclude that until this is contradicted 
by a degato mark, all which follows and is constructed on the same 
figure should be played staccato. In the MS. the change to /egato takes 
place in the twenty-fifth bar (counting from the same double bar), while 
in the printed edition it occurs four bars earlier—in the twenty-first bar. 
Disregarding for the moment the manner of playing the bass in the 
twenty-fifth bar, the context here undergoes considerable changes both 
in bass and treble, and the addition therefore of still further variety by 
playing the bass /egato and not staccato appears neither unexpected nor 
improbable, and is certainly more consistent than the passage as 
printed. Still keeping to the second part of the Scherzo, in bar 30 
the MS. has no 4 prefixed to the D in the treble, the passage standing 
thus :— 


neither has it in bar 38, where the same passage occurs in the bass. 
In each of these identical instances there is a passing modulation 
to F minor, and although Dg occurs in both the preceding and the 
following bars, yet in the face of the unaltered MS. there seems to be no 
valid reason for altering the Db to DY in bar 30. Hither note is of 
course possible, and Beethoven may have omitted the accidentals in 
both places; but looking at the passage quite impartially, we think the 
D® not only correct but distinctly preferable to the DY in the printed 
copy. Another difference in the Scherzo is that the decres. printed in 
bar 18 is written one bar earlier, at the beginning of the new figure ; 
this, however, is of little moment. 

Passing on to the fifth bar of the Trio, the two D ’s should be 
tied to those in the following chord, which should be softened to p at 
the seventh bar, thus :— 
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Again, in the twenty-first bar the bass note should not be G t, but 
G@, the chord standing thus :— 


21 








be rf 




















This is another instance where either note is possible, but of the 
two the progression in the MS. is the less commonplace, and we fail to 
discover any reason for its alteration ; in fact, the repetition of the bass 
notes of the previous bars seems to distinctly favour the probability of 
two consecutive G-b’s rather than Gb followed by G t. 

Proceeding to the Funeral March, maestoso andante occurs only 
in the printed copy. With one exception the other differences are 
entirely as to the placing of the marks of expression. It seems quite 
probable that Beethoven intended the two occurrences of this March 
(before and after the Trio) to exactly coincide, but as this is not the case 
in the MS., authority would naturally be given to his first version. 
Looking at this, we find the p in the MS. is at the beginning of the 
sixth bar most carefully written before the chord of E 2, while in the 
printed copy it is placed at the end, giving an entirely different effect. 
As previously mentioned, a cres. suddenly dissolving into a p or pp is 
such a familiar and characteristic effect of Beethoven, that although in 
the repetition of the March after the Trio the » is placed at the end of 
the bar, we believe the first version is more likely to express Beet- 
hoven’s intention in this passage. In the tenth bar the sf printed 
under the first chord should be f. Turning to the corresponding 

‘passage in the March after the Trio, we find this f/ omitted in 
the MS. What, however, is more important is the omission of 
eres. in the ninth bar of the printed copy in the repetition after the 
Trio, Beethoven’s intention seems perfectly clear. This is that 
the ninth bar of the March should contain a cres., culminating in 
an f on the first chord of the tenth bar, and this f should be maintained 
until the p of the twelfth bar. Again, in the thirteenth bar of the March 
and of its repetition there is printed a ——-——, followed in the next bar 
by a ———._In the MS. there are no signs whatever to coincide 
with these, but in the repetition after the Trio Beethoven has accidentally 
written a cres. in the thirteenth bar, which he afterwards scratched out. 
From this it is evident that he did not wish for a cres. in this bar. In 
this movement the only point of difference with regard to notes is in 
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the last chord of bar 33 of the repetition of the March. Here the 
B20 is not contradicted in the MS., thus making the chord an inversion 
of the augmented sixth. 
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In the following bars, although the Bb? and Gy are not struck 
together, the same chord seems to be implied, and this argues in favour 
of the retention of the Bp in the chord under discussion; while the 
irregular resolution of the interval of the augmented sixth, which would 
then occur, favours the correctness of the printed version. Taking 
into consideration the progression of the previous chords with the 
ascending sixths, we think the B 2 moving to C, as printed, is probably 
correct. 

In the Finale what strikes us most is the large number of 
alterations and corrections which it contains, and it thus presents a. 
marked contrast to the other movements, where they have been both 
few and unimportant. Despite this, however, it differs very little from 
the printed version. The most curious difference is the addition in the 
printed copy of the three D’s in bars 42, 44, and 46. All this passage 
is in the key of E?, and therefore requires the contradiction of the D2 
in the signature. This Beethoven has done in bars 43, 45, and 47,, 
which contain the lower part of the three scale passages, but has. 
omitted to make the change in bars 42, 44, and 46, which contain the. 
upper portions of the same passages. 
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This would appear to be an omission on his part, but a very strange one. 
In bar 46, the last of these three passages, and in bar 153, where 
a corresponding passage occurs, the treble should be marked ff, not sf. 
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The sf for the bass octave is correct. Both these /7’s were first sf’s, but 
the alterations are perfectly distinct. In bars 84, 89, 91, 93, 95, 
and 97, the / in the MS. in not followed immediately by the p, as is 
printed; but the p is placed under the entrance of the right hand 
passage, thus :— 


Bar 84. 
-s- 


As the p is written six times in exactly the same position (in the 
remaining similar passage, bar 88, it is omitted altogether), there 
seems good reason to suppose that Beethoven intended the bass to be 
f for half the bar and not for one semiquaver only. In bars 151 and 
153 the groups of two triplets are marked in the MS. as sextolets 
with a figure 6. For practical purposes this matters little, but it 
makes the grouping consistent with that printed in bar 44. 

With the exception of the omission of a few accidentals necessary 
for the continued establishment of a different key to that indicated by 
the signature, and where the MS. is clearly at fault, we have now 
pointed out and discussed all the places where the MS. and 
the printed version differ. As some may be ready to advance 
arguments, and with some show of reason, that the present MS. may 
not reveal Beethoven’s final corrections, and that despite its unquestionable 
authenticity it has yet to be proved that the printed version does not 
possess a greater authority—we will endeavour to put forward in 
an impartial manner the conclusions that are forced upon us by a 
careful study of this MS., and which fully convince us that, whether it 
shows Beethoven’s final corrections or not, it is quite certain that 
Beethoven could not have made many of the alterations which would 
be necessary to bring it into complete accord with the printed 
version. Upon the strength of this argument, and other facts 
which we will bring forward, we shall claim to have good reasons 
for asserting that if Beethoven did revise the proof, his corrections 
either never reached or were disregarded by the printers, and we 
shall therefore feel justified in the few points of difference in which 
either version is possible, and where the context does not show the 
printed version to be probably correct, in taking our stand upon the 
accuracy of the MS. 
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To support our assertion that many of the differences which exist 
between the printed version and the MS. could not possibly have 
been so altered by Beethoven, we will argue simply from those which 
occur in the opening Andante of the Sonata. Both with regard to 
notes, phrasing, and marks of expression, no part of the MS. is written 
more carefully and clearly than these two pages, and it is but natural 
that it should be so when the mind is fresh and the hand not yet tired. 
This alone is a very strong argument for believing in the correctness 
of this part of the MS.; but, supported as it is by the nature of the 
differences (which are all omissions in the printed version), to our 
mind is absolutely conclusive. If some readers should still be uncon- 
vineed, let us note what they must accept: First, that Beethoven 
having inserted intelligible marks of expression in his MS., and leaving 
them unaltered after two revisions, eventually erased a sufficient 
number to make many of the remainder quite meaningless. Secondly, 
that having treated three corresponding passages in an identical manner 
with regard to the distribution of the notes of the chords, and sanctioned 
them by two subsequent revisions, he afterwards made arbitrary and 
apparently inconsistent alterations in two of them. We think this 
conclusively proves that in the passage under discussion the MS. clearly 
represents Beethoven’s intentions, and as we cannot admit the possibility 
of his revising a proof so carelessly as to overlook six errors in the first 
page, including one in the very first bar, we feel justified in contending 
that either he did not revise a proof at all, or his alterations were 
totally disregarded by the printers. 

While both of these reasons are plausible, and either would satis- 
factorily account for the numerous errors that have crept in, the first 
suggestion that Beethoven did not see a proof seems to us the less 
probable of the two. If this was the case it was certainly unusual, 
for his letters prove how careful he habitually was in demanding 
and revising the proofs of his works. It seems rather paradoxical 
that one who could insist on seeing proofs of his own works was 
sometimes almost powerless to get the necessary corrections put into 
print ; but if we record the treatment that Beethoven on two occasions 
received from different publishers, our second explanation of the 
presence of these errors in the published edition may not seem an 
unlikely one. 

When Mendelssohn was studying the C minor Symphony previous 
to his conducting it at the Lower Rhine Festival of 1846, he by his 
musical instinct discovered what appeared to be the insertion of two 
redundant bars in the score of the Scherzo. He immediately wrote to 
the publishers (Messrs. Breitkopf & Hirtel), asking them to look back 
and see if they could trace any correspondence or reference to what 
he believed to be a serious blemish. They did so, and found a letter of 
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Beethoven’s complaining of the error, enclosing a correction of it, as 
seen below, and asking to have it rectified. 
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This letter, dated August 21st, 1810, and referring to the dis- 
crepancy in the orchestral parts published in the previous year, had 
been entirely ignored, and when the full score was first published 
by the same firm in 1824 the redundant bars were included therein, 
and but for Mendelssohn’s action they would in all probability be 
there to the present day. 

The other instance which we will refer to was, if possible, more 
reprehensible. Herr Niageli, who originally published the Piano 
Sonata in G major (Op. 31, No. 1), finding as he thought an omission 
of Beethoven’s in the first movement, without consulting the composer 
kindly wrote four original bars for the occasion and inserted them in 
the music. When Beethoven heard the proof played over and dis- 
covered what had been done, he naturally gave vent to some expressive 
observations on the subject, sent the publisher to the Devil and his MS. 
to another publisher. Notwithstanding these drastic measures, in at 
least one subsequent edition the four superfluous bars still exist. 

Such was the indifference and officiousness of Beethoven’s pub- 
lishers during his lifetime, and we may feel certain that if they did not 
hesitate to lengthen a Symphony by two bars or a Sonata by twice that 
number, the omission of a crotchet or two, and a little conjuring with 
the marks of expression in other works, would neither trouble their 
consciences nor reflect on their intelligence. 

Having brought to a close our consideration of the MS. of this 
Sonata, and briefly summarized those arguments which seem so strongly 
to support its correctness as opposed to the accepted printed edition, 
we claim that, assuming the existence of no authoritative evidence 
as to some later revision, and excepting those places where the 
nature of the context distinctly favours the printed version, the 
details as shown in this facsimile should be unhesitatingly accepted, 
and future editions corrected according to it. 




















Freperick G, SHrnn. 
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Optra ComMIQUE IN THREE ACTS. 


The Words by Henri Carn. 
The Music by Bensamin Goparp. 
(Paris : Choudens.) 


HE work before us was produced at the Thédtre National de l’Opéra 
Comique four months ago, and is the last work of the late 
Benjamin Godard. We propose to consider it, for opéra comique in its 
strictest sense is a musical form little understood in this country. 
Messager’s La Basoche was a typical instance, and is not to be confounded 
with opéra bouffe, which more nearly approaches what is known here as 
eomic opera. The diatonic character of the music may possibly come as 
a relief to many who find the mazes of modern chromatic harmony 
somewhat bewildering, while its charm and simplicity may commend 
themselves to those who deny the orchestra its importance in music 
drama. One hardly expected great dramatic impulse of Godard. His 
compositions were written less for himself than for his public; and 
although in the present work we find no realization of modern ideas of 
dramatic music, there still is much to reach the ear of that greater public 
who regard the theatre as a place devoted to amusement—a public too, 
be it added, who allowed the composer to end his days in such poverty 
that at his death there was barely enough to pay the funeral expenses. 

La Vivandiére deals with a subject thoroughly French in every 
respect. The action occurs in the year 1794, towards the close of the 
Revolution, and the period gives ample opportunities for “ dressing ” 
the opera in a highly picturesque manner. 

The Introduction consists of a few bars of fanfare, and the curtain 
rises on the first act, the scene of which is laid near Nancy. A company 
of Republican soldiers enters, with Bernard the captain at their head, 
the sergeant, La Balafre (“‘ The Gash,” a significant enough sobriquet) 
on the flank, and Lafleur in the ranks. As they enter they sing the 


following marching song, to a drum accompaniment :— 
Ex. 1. 
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From the dialogue in recitative which follows we ‘gather that that the 
finances of the company as well as the commissariat and wardrobe are 
in a low state. The captain goes off to the village to search for food, 
and Marion, La Vivandiére, arrives in her little donkey-cart, and 


surrounded by more tattered soldiers. She addresses Grisonnet, the 
donkey, saying that although he was not mentioned in despatches nor 
promoted to corporal, nevertheless he was twice wounded in battle. She 


commends him to the care of the soldiers. 


Ex. Andantino. Marion. 


Conduis - le par la __ bri-de, 
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va le re-mi - ser, en en prenantgrandsoin,en en prenant grand soin. 
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This short phrase is used in this scene, but without any attempt at 
working out. 

Marion learns that the Marquis de Rieul lives close by, with his two 
sons, Georges and André, and an adopted daughter, Jeanne. The 
following brief phrase is used when Jeanne is spoken of, and later on at 
her entrance :— 








Ex. 3. Moderato. 



















oe? &e. 


Georges himself enters and describes how the music of the drums 
and fifes made him long to march to the front. Bernard informs him 
that he is under orders to assemble at Nancy and march wherever the 
Convention sends him. Georges orders food to be brought from the 
manor for the men, and Jeanne appears with provisions. Marion, seeing 
that Georges is inclined to accompany the soldiers, persuades him to 
enlist, and he gives his word that he will do so on the following day. 
The music to this section consists of snatches of soldiers’ tunes, as the 
following :— 
























































Ex, 4, 
— —_— 
Se) a ee a 7 . oo 
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and the soldiers go off to a repetition of No. 1. 
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In the subsequent scene Georges is shown to be in love with Jeanne, 
she protesting that as a daughter of the people she will not be allowed 
by the former’s father to marry him. André approaches and warns 
his brother that their father is aware of his intention to enlist. The 
Marquis enters, in orthodox style denounces his son for joining the 
Republicans, and drags him off, leaving Jeanne alone. She falls 
fainting, but is discovered by Marion, who enters in her cart, accompanied 
by the soldiers. Jeanne explains the situation, and the act ends by her 
getting into the cart with Marion and driving off with the detachment. 

Two phrases, which occur in the scene between Georges and Jeanne, 
may be quoted :— 


Ex. 5. 
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A phrase, occurring again in the third act, is the following. 
Marion is persuading Jeanne to accompany her. 


Ex. 7. 


Quasi adagio. ti - te, bon cou - 


a Ca 
i 


pp 


a- ge, Tu vien - dras a - 
x 


so 


The rest of the music of this act does not call for any special note. 
It concludes with a repetition of No. 1. 

A short prelude on thetheme of the Berceuse, quoted in No. 9a and 98, 
opens the Second Act. The scene is the Republican camp in La Vendée. 
La Balafre is with the detachment, waiting reinforcements to attack a 
neighbouring village. With Lafleur he sings a soldier’s song :— 


Ex. 8. 
Al ne 


ao 


C’est Stof -flet qu’a-vait pro-mis de fair ‘s nous un i oa mis. 














This is interrupted by Marion’s entering, and bidding the soldiers 
keep quiet and not waken Jeanne, who is sleeping in the cart. This is 
musically accompanied by No.7. The soldiers go off, Jeanne enters, 
and Marion sings a brief cradle song :— 


Ex. 9a. 


‘Cet - te nuit, moi, je tai gar -dée 
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Cantando molto legato. 


We learn that Georges is with the soldiers, but has been on duty for 
some days, and has not been seen. Jeanne says that she has prayed 
night and day for him. Marion asks her if she believes in all that, and 
a scene occurs, rather strangely placed in an opéra comique, in which 
Jeanne teaches La Vivandiére to pray. Although the latter’s religious 
education has been neglected, she has at least been taught to read, for, 
a moment later, Lafleur enters with a letter from his mother, and asks 
Marion to tell him what it is all about. 

The charm of this incident lies more in the words than in the music, 
of which the following quotation will give some idea of the treatment :— 
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x. 10. 
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Drums are now heard in the distance, and the detachment of soldiers 
enters, with Georges as their sergeant. While Bernard gives the word 
of command, and reads the list of promotions, the fifes and drums play 
a quaint march, of which No. 11 is a fragment. 


Bx. 11, Ons. Wn 






























































A duet for Georges and Jeanne follows, beginning with the phrase 
quoted in No. 5, and it is interrupted by Marion coming on and 
separating them. Lafleur and La Balafre approach, while Marion 
prepares her pot-au-feu, and the old sergeant indulges in a short de- 
scription of his first battle, set to an air of the period, of which the 
following may be quoted. It appears in the accompaniment. 


Ex. 12a, 
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120, 





2. eo. 


&e. 


— —_ —Z 


La Balafre then tells Marion that the enemy are under the 
command of no other than the Marquis, the father of Georges. She 
reflects on the horror of a father and son fighting against one another, 
and implores Bernard not to send Georges to the attack. Bernard 
guesses that her anxiety for her protégé is because he is Jeanne’s lover. 
In her desperation she tells Bernard who Georges really is. After a 
moment’s thought the captain volunteers to lead the attack himself, 
and send Georges to a place of safety. The military discipline here is 
quite in accordance with comic opera demands. Bernard shrugs his 
shoulders, and says, “ Et que vos tourtereaux puissent encor s’aimer ! ” 
to a phrase which has been quoted above (No. 7). Georges is disgusted 
at not being allowed to take part in the forthcoming attack, and is sent 
with an order for reinforcements to another village. The act ends with 
a “Hymne a la Patrie,” in which “ Marion, l’air inspiré, vient sur le 
devant de la scéne, et met un genou a terre. Tous font cercle autour 
delle.” Its opening phrase is given. 
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The Third Act opens in the Place of a conquered village in La 
Vendée. Peasants sing a chorus of joy that the war is ended. La 
Balafre enters with a huge bouquet in his hand, and sings a grandilo- 
quent love-song to a young girl in the crowd, who is rather embarrassed 
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by his attentions. He declares that the real victory has been gained 
over his own heart. The local musicians tune up, and La Fricassée is 


danced. 


Ex. 14. 
Allegretto marcato. ——- 9s§ [> 


f 


a a “a we 

Marion is ordered to get iat prepared for the Marquis de 
Rieul, who has been taken prisoner, and during the action a Chanson 
vendéenne of the period is played. 


Ex. 15. 
Lento. 


Georges returns, bitterly regretting that he had not a chance to 
join in the fight which is supposed to have taken place between Acts 
II. and III. He again meets Jeanne, and a love-scene is inevitable. 
The music in this scene, of which we cite a few bars, is perhaps the 
best in the whole opera. A portion of No. 5 is also employed. 

Ex. 16, dolce. 
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When Georges discovers that his father is a prisoner, and likely to 
be shot, he declares that he’ will brave all dangers to save him. Marion 
warns him of the risk which an ill-considered avowal of his relations to 
the Marquis may incur, and begs him to wait till nightfall. The 
scene ends with Marion expressing her own fear lest she may lose 
Georges and Jeanne, to whom she has become greatly attached. An 
intermezzo is here introduced to bridge over the lapse of a few hours. 
We quote the melody only. 

Ex. 17. 
Po ae 








When it is finished Marion enters in great agitation. She has 
enabled the Marquis to escape, and she is aware that she has done this 
at the risk of her own life. Shots are heard in the distance. Bernard 
enters and is told by La Balafre that a traitor has opened the door and 
allowed the prisoner a chance of freedom. The officers are summoned 
to council, and orders are given for the country to be scoured in pursuit. 
Marion says apart to Bernard that she is the traitor, and surrenders her- 
self to be shot. The captain is stupefied. She explains that the death 
of the Marquis would have killed both Jeanne and Georges, and that it 
was for their sakes that she allowed the prisoner to escape. Bernard 
reminds her of the consequences of her act, and she protests, in the name 
of Liberty, against soldiers playing the part of executioners. In de- 
scribing her emotions the phrases No. 9a and 9d are heard. La Balafre 
enters in haste, announces the decree of the Convention that the war is 
over, and that an amnesty has been granted to the conquered, with 
which intimation the opera ends in orthodox but rather abrupt manner. 

In analysing music of this nature one cannot help being struck 
very forcibly by the fact that, in spite of all the advance made in 
polyphonic writing and continuous development, there are still 
composers, and evidently audiences, who hold to the older ways of 
saying things in music. The perusal of such a work as the present is 
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at once suggestive and instructive. The plot has been described with 
more minuteness than the music, for the reason that in this opera 
the human interest is paramount, the scene is self-evident, and the. 
situation self-explanatory: The music is continuous only in the sense 
that recitative follows aria and precedes duet in the old style, and all the 
instances of repetition of phrases in various parts of the work have been 
quoted above. It will therefore be seen that no attempt has been made 
to work out the music as an element of value even equal to the dramatic 
scheme. The ruthless hand of the stage manager seems at the same 
time evident, for the score gives one the impression that “cuts” have 
been freely made. This, however, may be quite a false one, but if so, 
it is difficult to account for the scrappiness.of the musical phrases in 
many places. One is naturally inclined to deal kindly with the 
posthumous work of a master who ministered to the public in many 
delightful ways, but the thought cannot be suppressed of how differently 
any one of the modern school would have handled the libretto. In spite 
of this attitude, one is still glad to recognize the many quaint rhythms 
and touches of melody which stamp the work as essentially French ; it 
would be impossible to call it essentially modern. France at present 
possesses only one Bruneau, although it has two State-aided opera-houses, 
and it is only human that some concession should be made to the tastes 
of those who incline to follow with the rank and file rather than push 
ahead with the vanguard. 





MODERN NOTIONS OF ANCIENT MUSIC. 


N an article in these columns, supra p. 15, Mr. Abdy Williams 
makes the remark that “the mysteries of the Greek notation have 
been gradually unravelled by the successive labours of Continental 
scholars during the last half century”; and he gives the reader their 
solution of the mysteries. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that 
these “‘mysteries”’ have mostly been created by the scholars aforesaid, 
and that the reader would do better to rely on certain other Continental 
scholars who lived in Greece and Italy more than fifteen centuries ago. 
The ancients had a double system of notation, one set of letters 
being prescribed for instruments and another set for voices. This is 
the lettering for voices, taking the notes in order of descent :— 


, 


(4) 
A’ BI’ & FE’ 2’ H’ O'l' K’ A’ MW’ N’ 2’ OO’ LAX AS 
ABTAEZHOIKAMN#ZOMPCTY@X¥L 
VETVF7admo44VWNWA PUBS HH HAERS 


Thus the common letters of the alphabet are taken in their natural 
order from Alpha to Omega. Next after the common Omega comes 
a modified Alpha, beginning the alphabet again with every letter 
modified. And next before the common Alpha comes a modified 
Omega, finishing the alphabet with another set of modifications. But 
here the alphabet omits the letters II, P, C. 

The order of the letters shows us unmistakably that 4 and I are 
modifications of T. And this would naturally lead us to suppose that 
the 4 and |, and &, which occur in the lettering for instruments, must 
likewise be modifications of T. Yet we are told that & is Lambda, A, 
and that + and J are modifications of this A. 

Again, the order of the letters shows that 3 is a modification of C. 
And this, again, would lead us to suppose that in the lettering for 
instruments the groups C © 0 and § ,, 3 must also be derived from C. 
Yet we are told that they are meant for Theta, 9, and Xi, =. 

Similarly, the order of the letters shows that II and « and F are 
modifications of II and H and E. And this would lead us to suppose 
that the groups If Hand h wd and F g F must be derived from 
TI and H and E. Yet we are told that they are meant for Beta, B, 
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and Jota, I, and Digamma—a letter that would not occur in this alphabet 
at all. 

Now it is true that Alypius, in his description of the lettering, 
refers the group F & I to the Digamma, F, which follows the Epsilon, E, 
in certain alphabets. But he refers the group & I 4 to Pi, Il, the 
group bh . d to Eta, H, the group x ZL # to Tau, T, the group 
C > 0 to Sigma, C, and so also the group § .. 8, calling these letters 
Double Sigma. 

Thus in five cases out of these six the current theory is flatly 
contradicted by the greatest of the ancient writers on the subject. But, 
apart from this, the probabilities are strongly against a theory that a 
set of characters which represent certain letters of the alphabet in one 
half of the notation, represent other letters of the alphabet in the other 
half. Clearly, some very cogent arguments would be required to prove 
that the groups < V > and & J 4 must both be referred to A in 
dealing with the lettering for instruments, when V stands for A in the 
lettering for voices, and J, and 4 for T. 

But the only argument we get amounts to this:—Unless the 
characters are taken in that sense, the whole of Westphal’s theory will 
collapse. That eminent scholar took it into his head that certain notes, 
which stand an octave apart, must be indicated by consecutive letters of 
the alphabet. And this made him think that 5 andl, H and O,h 
and K, &c., were pairs of consecutive letters; and that — must there- 
fore be referred to B instead of Il, C to 9 instead of C, Lh to I instead 
of H, and so forth. 

Had this hypothesis led to any result that bore an air of probability, 
there would have been grounds for an inquiry whether those characters 
could possibly be taken in that sense. But the result is such that Mr. 
Abdy Williams himself dismisses it as an “ extraordinary arrangement” 
of which “ no satisfactory explanation has yet been given.” 

To pass on now to another point, Mr. Abdy Williams asserts that 
Aristoxenos “established something practically equivalent to that kind 
of tuning which we call equal temperament, and which is at present in 
use with us upon all keyed instruments.” 

Now, Pythagoras and his followers divided the octave into 
intervals that can very nearly be represented on the white keys of a 
pianoforte. The only difference is that, if a mean semitone be 
taken as 1:00, the BC and EF must both be reduced from 1°00 
to ‘90, while the AB, CD, DE, FG, GA must all be increased from 
2°00 to 2:04. * 

Aristoxenos, as I understand him, did not quarrel with the 
Pythagoreans about the magnitude of these intervals of theirs. His 


* These figures are accurate enough for the matter in hand; but ‘90225 and 
2°03910 would be nearer the mark. 
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contention was that an interval could be determined accurately enough 
by ear, whereas they maintained that it was absolutely necessary to 
measure off the lengths of string. And as their technical terms implied 
that all the notes were fixed by measurement, he was obliged to use 
another set of terms. 

Hence he spoke of the octave, ro dua tacav, where they spoke of 
the 2:1 interval, ro durAdovov Sudornua, meaning thereby that one of 
the strings was twice as long as the other. Similarly he spoke of the 
fifth, 76 8a qévte, and the fourth, 7d dua tescdpwv, where they spoke 
of the 3:2 interval, 7d sjulodvov Suaornua, and the 4:3 interval, 70 
érritpitov Suactnwa. He spoke of the tone, 0 tovos, where they spoke 
of the 9:8 interval, 7d émdydoov Sudcrnua. And he spoke of the 
semitone, 7d sucToviov, where they spoke of the gap, To ema or 
 dieows, by which they meant the difference between two 9:8 intervals 
and a 4:3 interval. 

In the matter of the tone and semitone he certainly was incon- 
sistent, for he made the tone a major tone of 2°04, while he made the 
semitone no more than ‘90, which is less than half a minor tone of 1°82. 

The modern writers, however, imagine that Aristoxenos was quite 
consistent here. They suppose that, when he makes a fourth contain 
two tones and a semitone, he means two tones and the half of one such 
tone. A fourth being 4:98, the semitone would thus be ‘996, and the 
tones 1°992 apiece. But then Aristoxenos would still be inconsistent, 
for he defines a tone as the difference between a fourth and a fifth, and 
the difference here is 2°04. So these writers have to suppose that, 
when Aristoxenos speaks of a fourth and a fifth, he does not mean a 
true fourth of 4°98 and a true fifth of 7:02, but a tempered fourth of 
5°00 and a tempered fifth of 7:00, and that he employs the modern 
tempered scale throughout. 

These suppositions will not bear examination. A mean tone of 
2°00 could not be defined as the difference between a fourth and a fifth, 
unless the fourth and fifth had previously been defined as a tempered 
fourth and fifth of 5-00 and 7-00 respectively. But that is not how 
Aristoxenos defines them. His definition is that the fourth is the 
smallest of those intervals which produce a concord; while the fifth is 
the next smallest of those intervals.* And this is clearly the definition 
of a true fourth and fifth of 4°98 and 7-02 respectively. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that the intervals which 
Aristoxenos called an octave, a fifth, a fourth, and a tone, are no other 
than the 2:1 interval, the 3:2 interval, the 4:3 interval, and the 
9:8 interval of the Pythagoreans. This is stated over and over again 


* Aristoxenos, p. 45, forw 5) Trav cuppdvev dxrd peyéOn. édAdxuoTov pév, Td did 
recodpwy ,... devrepov Sé, 7d did wévre.. .. Thvos 5 Eorw, @ 7d Sid wévre rod did 
recodpwv petvov, cf, p. 21, tore 5h révos h rav mpwrwv cuugddvwr Kara péyeBos Stapopd, 
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by ancient writers on the subject.* The 2:1 interval being 12:00, the 
3:2 interval is 7°02, and the 4:3 interval is 4°98, while the 9:8 
interval is 2°04. And the 9:8 interval is necessarily the difference 
between the 4:3 interval and the 3:2 interval, since $ is the result of 
dividing 3 by $. 

Conversely, there is evidence enough to show that the tone was not 
a mean tone of 2°00. In that case the octave of 12°00 would have 
contained six tones exactly. But the ancients give formal proofs that 
the octave was less than six tones. T 

By subtracting two 9:8 intervals from a 4:3 interval the 
Pythagoreans obtained a 256: 243 interval, to which they gave the 
name of Sdiecis or Aezupa. And this interval was ‘90, since the 9:8 
intervals were 2°04 apiece, and the 4:3 interval was 4°98. 

The 9:8 intervals being tones, and the 4:3 interval being a 
fourth, the 256 : 243 interval must be what Aristoxenos calls a semitone 
when he says that a fourth contains two tones and a half. And this 
is stated in the plainest terms by various ancient writers. 

Thus Gaudentiust says:—‘ What is called a semitone is not 
exactly a semitone. It generally is termed a semitone, but properly a 
Aefwpa: and it has the ratio of 243 to 256.” So also Proclos § says of 
this interval :—‘ This is what is called a semitone; not literally a 
semitone, but a Aeciupa.” Theon, of Smyrna, || says:—‘ What is 


called a semitone now, but formerly a Sieovs, is determined by the 
numerical ratio 256 to 243.” After saying that a semitone was 
determined by the numbers 243 and 256, Macrobius{] says that Plato 
called this semitone a XeZuua, whereas the early Pythagoreans called it 
a Siecws. As the interval was styled a Siecvs by Philolaos,** that is 
probably the correct term. And accordingly, if the interval is styled 
a Aciwpa, it ought to be distinguished as To Svecvaiov Netupa. tt 


* Plutarch, De Anime Procreatione, 17.10. Aristeides, De Musica, p. 14, 
Gaudentius, pp. 14, 15. Pseudo-Euclid, Sectio Canonis, theorems 12, 13. Theon, De 
Musica, 12. Ptolemy, Harmonica, i. 5. Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, ii. 1. 
15-20. Boethius, De Musica, i. 16. Proclos, In Timzeum, p. 191 D. 

+ Ptolemy, Harmonica, i. 11. Pseudo-Euclid, Sectio Canonis, theorem 14, 
Boethius, De Musica, ii. 30. 

t Gaudentius, p. 15, 7d 58 jucrdviov Kadovpevov odk torw axpiBds hucrdviov. éyeras dé 
Kowds pev hyuurdviov, lilws dé Netuua* Kal exer Abyov, dv Ta our’ mpos Ta avs’. 

§ Proclos, In Timeum, p. 191 D, E, rofro 5¢ éore 7d Aeyduevov qyucrdviov, od Kuplws 
qucroviov, GAG Aetupa. 

|| Theon, De Musica, 12, 7d viv Neyduevov jusrdviov, rére 5é Sleow, ev dpiOuod Adyw 
mpods dpiOudv TQ Tay avs’ mpds ory’. 

{ Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, ii. 1. 22, 23. 


** Nicomachos of Gerasa, pp. 17, 27. Stobseos, Ecloge, i. 21.7. Boethius, De 
Musica, iii. 8. 


+t Theon, De Musica, 36, uses this expression. 
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Thrasyllos divided the 9:8 interval by the insertion of a Siecus.* 
That is to say, he divided the major tone of 2°04 into two intervals 
of ‘90 and 1:14 respectively. But most of the Pythagoreans 
employed the 18:17 interval, 7d éemrraxaidéxatov Sudotnua, and 
the 17:16 interval, ro épeExadéxatov Sudotnua.t In other words, 
they divided the major tone of 2°04 into two intervals of ‘99 and 1°05 
respectively. They may have given these intervals the names of 
Aetupa and drotouy. At all events, the Aejuwa and darotouy together 
made a 9:8 interval, or tone; ¢{ and the interval of ‘99 was probably 
the genuine AeZupua, the interval of ‘90 being properly a dieccs. 

Aristoxenos divided the major tone into a pair of semitones, and 
recognized no difference between them. But apparently these semitones 
of his were nothing but the AeZupua and drorou7 under another name. 

Theon, of Smyrna, § says :—‘ The semitone is not called so because 
it is half a tone, as Aristoxenos avers, but because it is a musical interval 
of less size than the tone; just as we speak of the semivowel, not 
because it is half a vowel, but because it is not absolutely a vowel. 
The tone is manifestly quite incapable of being divided into two equal 
parts.” And this opinion is echoed by Macrobius and Boethius. || 
Aristeides§] says of the 17 in the 18:17 and 17:16 intervals :— 
“They have asserted that this divides the tone into semitones. But 
those semitones are found to be divisions of unequal size—a greater 
and a less.” Having defined the dotouy as the difference between 
a Aetjupa and a tone, Gaudentius ** says:—“ And this also is called a 
semitone in common parlance; so that there must be two kinds of 
semitones, the greater and the less.” 

Aristoxenos thus seems to have confounded the Sears of *90, the 
Netwma of ‘99, and the amorouy of 1:05 under the name of semitone, 
though properly the semitone was 1°02, since the tone was 2°04. 


* According to Theon, De Musica, 36, his plan was practically this: —Take D a 
major tone below E, C a major tone below D, and B a true fourth below E; and then 
put C$ a major tone above B. 

¢ Plutarch, De Anime Procreatione, 18. 2. Aristeides, De Musica, p. 114. 
Ptolemy, Harmonica, i. 10. Boethius, De Musica, i. 16, iii. 1. Proclos, in Timzeum, 
p. 195 A. 

t Gaudentius, p. 16. Proclos, in Timzeum, p. 195 D. Boethius, De Musica, ii. 29. 


§ Theon, De Musica, 8, 7d pévror quurdviov odx ws Huscov rovov éyerat, womwep 
"Apiordtevos tyetrar, GAN ws EXarTov Tod révov wedwdnrdv didornua. Kaa Kal 7d julpwvov 
ypdupa ovx ws Fusco dws kadoduev, 4AN ws wh adrored} xad’ adrd pwvhy. Seixvurar yap 6 
tovos und’ Brus els Svo loa SiatpetoOar Suvdpevos. 

|| Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis, ii. 1. 21, 22, Boethius, De Musica, i. 16. 


{| Aristeides, De Musica, p. 114, rofrov 5% elpjxace pepifecOar tov révov els juerdvia. 
eiploxeras 5¢ radr’ ovk els loa Stacpodmeva, adr’ es re metfov Kau ENarrov. 

** Gaudentius, p. 16, rod 52 Aeluuaros 7d Aetrov els cuuwAhpwow Tébvov Kadetrac 
dmoroun* Kkowds dé cal avrd qurdviov, ds re Eorac rdv Huroviwy 7d pev petfov, Td Se 
éXarrov. 
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The error is apparent in everything he says about the semitone. 
Take, for example, the argument which Mr. Abdy Williams has para- 
phrased here on p. 2. Aristoxenos fixes E® by starting from D, ascend- 
ing a fourth, descending a fifth, ascending a fourth, descending a fifth, 
and ascending a fourth. Hence the interval DED is only a Steaus 
of ‘90, that being the difference between three-fourths of 4:98 each 
and two-fifths of 7°02 each. Similarly, the interval GZA is only a 
Siecws of ‘90; for Aristoxenos fixes GZ by starting from A, descending 
a fourth, ascending a fifth, descending a fourth, ascending a fifth, and 
descending a fourth. And as the interval A D is a fourth of 4-98, the 
interval G$ Eb is -90 + 4:98 + -90, or only 6°78 in all, whereas 
a fifth is 7°02. Consequently G# and E cannot sound as a fifth, but 
must be discordant ; in which case, as Aristoxenos himself admits, the 
fourth cannot contain two tones and a half. 

By means of the 2:1 interval, the 3:2 interval, the 4:3 interval, 
and the 9: 8 interval, the Pythagoreans obtained an octave of seven notes 
which answer roughly to the white keys of a pianoforte. And by means 
of the 18:17 interval and the 17:16 interval they obtained five notes 
which answer roughly to the black keys of a pianoforte. Reckoning 
@ mean semitone as 1°00, their scale ran as follows :— 

A Af B C OF D DF E F KF G4 GA 
99 1:05 -90 99 1:05 -99 1:05 ‘90 -99 1:05 -99 1:05 
Aristoxenos came no nearer to the modern scheme of equal tempera- 

ment; nor did any other of the Greeks. The authorities already cited 
are enough to show that, although he confounded these intervals of ‘90, 
‘99, and 1:05 under the common name of semitones, he did not reduce 
them to equality as intervals of 1-00. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, one cannot but 
assent to Mr. Abdy Williams’ statement that “the Greek notation is 
one of the most perfect constructions that has ever been devised by 
human ingenuity.” He tells us that “in principle it is far better 
adapted to express equal temperament than our own.” And yet, it 
seems, the Greeks were ignorant of equal temperament. 


Crecit Torr. 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘‘ The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.” — Wordsworth. 


LTHOUGH remarkable variety has characterized the list of operas 
mounted during the recent season at Covent Garden, it calls for 

little comment in these columns. In spite of the appearance of nearly 
all the greatest operatic singers of to-day, the season in many respects 
has been disappointing. Some pleasure was attached to the renewal of 
acquaintance with old operas, and the enjoyment would have been 
greater if ancient inartistic practices had not also been revived ; but it is 
to be regretted that Sir Augustus Harris has only mounted two of the 
new operas produced in such abundance last year, and of them that 
Verdi’s Fulstaff has not attracted the audiences it deserves. Many 
seeming trifles go to make or mar the success of a new opera, and 
therefore it is well to point out that the practice adopted by Sir Augustus 
Harris of allowing an interval of some nine or ten days between the 
performances of a new work is prejudicial to its acceptance. Before this 
period has expired it has ceased to be the current topic of conversation, 
and attention has been claimed by other events. The finer the work the 
greater the need for its repeated performances at short intervals. M. 
Maurel’s embodiment of the fat knight was a masterpiece of histrionic 
and vocal skill, and was a revelation even to lovers of the opera; but it 
had faded in the memories of many before the work was again mounted. 
The same mistaken policy was pursued with Mr. Frederic H. Cowen’s 
new opera Harold, the libretto of which was written by Sir Edward 
Malet. The production of this on June 8th marked, however, a new 
departure, inasmuch as it is the first English opera produced in English 
during the Italian opera season. The way for this innovation had been 
prepared by the production of the operas of other nations in their 
respective tongues, but to present an opera in French or German was 
very different to asking acceptance for one in English. The proceeding, 
therefore, must be welcomed as a distinct advance in English operatic 
art, the successful development of which will now greatly depend on tho 
dramatic abilities of English vocalists. For future reference it may be 
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recorded that the parts of Edith and Adela in Mr. Cowen’s opera were 
severally created by Madame Albani and Miss Meisslinger, and that the 
characters of Harold, the Duke of Normandy, Alfnoth, Siward, and 
Malet were respectively impersonated by Mr. Brozel, Mr. David Bispham, 
Mr. Devers, M. Jacques Bars, and Mr. Richard Green. For a similar 
reason it may be noted that Madame Patti returned to opera in England 
as Violetta in Za Traviata on June 11th, and subsequently appeared in 
Rossini’s J/ Barbiere di Siviglia and Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

’ In connection with English opera must be mentioned Petruccio, by 
which Mr. Alick Maclean won the prize cf £100 offered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Manners for the best one-act opera without chorus by a 
British-born subject. This work was produced at Covent Garden at a 
special afternoon performance on June 29th. 

Much interest was attached to the visit of the Ducal Court 
Company of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, who opened a season of German 
opera and drama on June 17th at Drury Lane. This company 
successively produced the following comic operas:—Carl Zeller’s 
Der Vogelhindler, Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, Smetana’s Verkaufte 
Braut, and Lortzing’s Der Wildschiits ; Humperdinck’s fairy opera 
Hansel und Gretel, Beethoven’s Fidelio, and Weber’s Der Freischiitz. 
The conductors were Messrs. Langert and Doebber. The remarkably 
complete performances of the A/dkestis of Euripides during the week 
ending June 15th at Bradfield College, the music for which was 
specially written by Mr. Abdy Williams in accordance with ancient 
Greek methods, will be long remembered by many amateurs. 

A very welcome feature of the recent season has been the number 
of orchestral concerts. The high standard of the Philharmonic concerts 
has been fully maintained by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. On May 17th 
was produced a new overture, entitled Leonatus and Imogen, by Dr. 
G. J. Bennett, and on May 30th Dr. Hubert Parry conducted a 
revised version of his Third Symphony in F, originally produced by 
the Cambridge University Musical Society on June 12th, 1883. Few 
alterations have been made in the first three movements, but the Finale 
has been entirely re-written. At the last concert on June 13th two 
new works were introduced, an overture entitled DMelpomene, by the 
American musician Mr. G. W. Chadwick, and a Concertstiick for 
pianoforte and orchestra, in C sharp minor and D flat (Op. 40), by 
Mdlle. Chaminade. The Wagner concerts at the Queen’s Hall were 
resumed on April 25th, when Herr Hermann Levi made his début in © 
England. Herr Siegfried Wagner made his second appearance here 
on June 6th, when he conducted the first performance of his symphonic 
poem, which has for its poetical basis Schiller’s Sehnsucht. Herr Mottl 
resumed the baton on June 20th, and directed the first performance in 
London of the introduction to the second act of Max Schillings’s opera 
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Ingwelde. On June 15th was inaugurated at the Queen’s Hall a new 
series of concerts under the conductorship of Herr Nikisch. Four 
concerts were successfully given, the programmes being chiefly com- 
posed of well-known masterpieces. Dr. Richter concluded a series of 
four concerts at St. James’s Hall on June 17th. The only novelty 
introduced was on June 10th, when Smetana’s symphonic poem Sarka, 
the third of a set of six entitled Mein Vaterland, was heard for the first 
time in London. 

Miss Edith Green gave an orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall, 
under the conductorship of Mr. G. R. Betjemann, on April 30th, at which 
was produced a symphony and sonata from her pen, said to have been 
written under the spiritualistic influence of Beethoven; arid the Misses 
Eissler introduced at their orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
May 11th a Legende for harp and orchestra by Thomé. 

Concerts of less importance have been given in bewildering multi- 
plicity, but few of them call for notice in these columns. An impressive 
performance took place on June 22nd at the Crystal Palace of 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Herr Rosenthal, after making his 
first appearance in England at the Richter concert on June 10th, 
subsequently gave two recitals, which established his reputation in 
England as a pianist of the first rank. 

The performance of Purcell’s original setting of his Te Deum in D 
on May 21st, under the direction of Sir Joseph Barnby, at Professor 
Bridge’s spring series of Gresham lectures at the City of London School, 
has drawn much attention to our great English composer, selections 
of whose works will be heard at the celebrations proposed to take place 
in November next at Westminster Abbey. 

Abundant proofs of the good work being done at our large music 
schools have been forthcoming. The Mendelssohn scholarship was 
won by Mr. Christopher Wilson, a Royal Academy student. Amongst 
compositions by pupils at this institution may be mentioned a quartet in 
F, for strings, by Mr. J. B. McEwen, produced at a students’ concert 
on June 17th; and at the Royal College concerts a suite of dances for 
orchestra, written by Mr. William Hurlstone, was performed on June 
26th; and on the 11th ult. a quintet for clarinet and strings, in F sharp 
minor, by Mr. 8. Taylor Coleridge. 

A large number of new operas have been mounted on the Continent 
during the past three months, but few of them would. seem destined to 
live long. Amongst the most warmly received were Der Evangelimann, 
a musical drama, written and composed by Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl, and 
produced on May 4th at the Royal Opera House, Berlin; Die Inkassohne, 
by Herr Haan, first performed at Darmstadt, and a new one-act opera 
entitled La Sagra di Valaperta, by Signor F. Brunetto, brought out at 
Milan. A very impressive performance of Rubinstein’s Christus was 
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given at Bremen, the success of which would appear to be in great 
measure owing to the energy of Dr. Loewe. At the Lower Rhenish 
Festival, celebrated this year at Cologne, much enthusiasm was created 
by Humperdinck’s setting of Heine’s Pilgerfahrt nach Kevlaar. 


F. Gitperrt Wess. 





En femoriam. 


The death of J. T. Carropus on July 18th removes 
from the orchestra a face familiar to all habitués of the opera, 
the festivals, and orchestral concerts. He did yeoman 
service in the cause of music in England. 
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MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


DIFFICULT task lay before the man who should be bold enough 
to attack the history of the Italian music of the present day in 
Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine’s series of “ Masters of Contemporary Music,” 
but Mr. R. A. Streatfeild has succeeded beyond all expectations. To 
trace the development of Verdi’s artistic growth from Uverto to Falstaff 
was a work that might have appealed to any one; but the younger men, 
and in particular the prominent figures of the new school, have accom- 
plished so little, when all is said and done, that there is hardly enough 
material for even half a volume on their works. Their short and often 
obscure lives, too, cannot have been easy to describe, and even the 
acquisition of trustworthy information must have taken a good deal of 
time and trouble, for very little tangible result. Mr. Streatfeild writes 
as a cultivated musician in full sympathy with all that is good in recent 
productions, yet with no unconquerable prejudice against, for example, 
the early Italian operas from which Verdi took his rise. The biograph- 
ical part of this article is by no means a repetition of that which appears 
in Grove’s Dictionary, although a certain autobiographical fragment is 
used in both. A useful table is given of all the original casts of Verdi’s 
operas, both at their first performance, and at their first introduction to 
London. The chapter on Boito is necessarily short, since there is only 
one musical work of his as yet in existence for the public, and to view 
his interesting and finely expressed poems in detail would be outside the 
scope of the book. The writer is warm in praise of the beautiful 
Mefistofele, for whose successor the world has already been waiting too 
long. In a detailed analysis of a remarkable passage in Margaret’s 
song in the prison, Mr. Streatfeild, in defending the cadenza from the 
adverse criticism of some fatuous critic, uses the word “ scale ” where he 
should have said “ arpeggio,” but this is, I think, the only slip of the 
kind to be found in the book. 

The popularity of Cavalleria Rusticana seems to have misled the 
author, for while he points out the many weaknesses and defects of the 
work, he regards its wretched successors as the composer’s “ wild oats,” 
and appears hopeful of some future manifestation of Mascagni’s better 
qualities. Surely it is not hard to see that the gems of the hysterical 
debility and the helplessness in the management of musical ideas, which 
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strike every hearer in the later operas, have their real origin in the first. 
Mr. Streatfeild says, “There is no quality present in either of Mascagni’s 
later works which we do not find more favourably represented in Cavalleria 
Rusticana”’; but this is as true of the faults as of the merits of the 
composer. Among many clever things in the volume, perhaps the 
cleverest is a parallel drawn between Puccini and Mascagni of the 
moderns, and Bach and Handel of the ancients. ‘‘ Bach is pre-eminently 
the musician’s musician, while Handel all the world over is the darling 
‘of the people. I do not suggest for a moment that Bach is lacking in 
inspiration or Handel in science, I only wish to point out that the 
general characteristics of each man’s music are such as would naturally 
be expected from his origin and environment.’ (The phrase “all the 
world over”’ is surely a little too strong; outside England and America 
the admiration for Handel is more or less sane and temperate.) “The 
same theory,” Mr. Streatfeild goes on, “holds good in the case of 
Puceini and Mascagni. Puccini, sprung from a long line of musical 
ancestors, has written music which has delighted connoisseurs, but out- 
side his own country has not yet achieved any great popular success. 
Mascagni, the son of a baker, after the production of a solitary one-act 
opera, became at a bound the most popular composer in Europe. In 
their little way, Puccini and Mascagni are the Bach and Handel of the 
‘Young Italy’ of to-day To sum it up in a word, one writes 
music of the head, the other of the heart.” As most people place the heart 
in such matters above the. head, the last sentence seems a little hard 
both on Bach and Puccini. There are some people, and those not without 
a right to be heard, who consider the emotional power of Bach as his most 
wonderful characteristic, and as surpassing that of nearly all his successors, 
and the embarcation of the filles de joie in Puceini’s Manon has a pathos 
and reticent dignity that are absolutely unapproached by Mascagni. 
Still, the parallel is very ingenious and suggestive. In introducing his 
remarks on Leoncavallo, the author makes an amusing apology for 
including his name among the “ masters,” but I cannot see that where 
Mascagni is admitted Leoncavallo need fear to enter with a proud step. 
A plagiarist of the first water he may be, aud his extraordinary “ con- 
veyances” of other men’s ideas into his work are without parallel in 
art since the days of Handel. But the skill and effect with which he 
treats not only these, but the ideas which are fairly original, are qualities 
not to be lightly passed over. The account of Pagliacci seems to me the 
only passage in Mr. Streatfeild’s book that is a little wanting in justice ; 
but the notice of the pretentious Medici is by no means too severe. A 
group of composers who have not made their mark in opera are treated 
in a final chapter; Sgambati, Bazzini, and Mancinelli are noticed with 
much discrimination. Some may think that Martucci should have been 
mentioned, but after all, as the author says in his preface, he has only 
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made a selection, and these non-operatic composers are not in the least 
representative of Italian musical life, which is, as a matter of fact, 
entirely confined to the opera. Among opera-writers it may be thought 
that the slighting reference to Franchetti as a clever amateur is perhaps 
a little insufficient. The author of Azrae/ and Cristoforo Colombo may 
have depended a good deal upon sumptuous decorations to draw the 
public, but both works contain much that is of solid worth, and their 
pretentiousness of style does not conceal any poverty of invention. The 
composer has been happily styled the Meyerbeer of modern Italy, and 
the considerations which lead to his omission from this book would have 
had exactly the same force if Meyerbeer had been in question. The 
book is excellently got up, and the illustrations are a good deal better 
than those which appear in some of the earlier volumes of the series. 
Of all modern schools of music, the Russian has hitherto made the 
least impression on English amateurs, and has received the most scanty 
justice from concert-givers. The very name of Tschaikowsky was 
unknown until quite a few years ago, and, in truth, neither he nor 
Rubinstein were among the men that represented most fully the course 
of national art in Russia in their own day. One of the chief figures 
of the school was that of Alexander Porphyriewitch Borodin, whose 
modest biography, together with some amusing and interesting letters 
about Liszt’s surroundings at Weimar, written by him, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Digby Long & Co. under the title of “Borodin and 
Liszt.” It is a translation by Mrs. Newmarch of a book by Alfred 
Habets, written some little time ago, and it gives a most interesting picture 
of musical life in Russia. The translator’s preface is a good deal more 
valuable than such things usually are; the conditions of artistic life are 
laid before us, and very curious they prove to be: it appears that no 
Russian composer can afford to make composition the chief occupation 
of his life, unless he be a person of private means, and so an amateur 
in the technical sense. The young musicians who come under notice in 
this book had, one and all, some other profession by which they lived ; 
for example, Borodin was a professor of chemistry, and attained to 
great eminence in scientific circles. His artistic work is very remarkable ; 
in England only one symphonic poem, “On the Steppes of Central 
Asia,” has as yet been heard, but that was enough to show great 
originality and a surprising wealth of orchestral colouring. The account 
of his intercourse with Liszt during a visit to Weimar in 1877 is given 
in a series of letters to his wife, which show rather strikingly the seamy 
side of the Weimar surroundings. The fascination which Liszt exercised 
on all who came near him was felt by the Russian composer, who seems 
to have had his suspicions that the influence was not entirely a wholesome 
one. He compares the place to the Venusberg, and alludes to Liszt as 
“my elderly Venus”; in many other ways, too, the account is a 
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useful corrective to the highly coloured narratives of some of Liszt’s 
adorers. é' 

It was high time that the Rev. Daniel Lysons’ famous “ Annals 
of the Three Choirs” should be reprinted and brought up to date, and 
for undertaking a work that cannot have been very easy Messrs. C. L. 
Williams and H. Godwin Chance deserve all credit. The book is 
published by Messrs. Chance and Bland, of Gloucester, and, on the 
whole, well got up, with some good photographs of the three cathedrals 
in which the festival is held, and of musicians and others who are 
especially connected with the meeting. Lysons carried the record from 
the virtual beginning of the festival in 1724 down to 1811; it was then 
continued by John Amott, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, as far as 
1864, and from thence onwards by the present editors. In Amott’s 
edition the notes by E. F. Rimbault first appear, and these have been 
religiously preserved, without any attempt at verification or correction, 
in the book now issued. Rimbault did some good work, no doubt, but 
accuracy was not his strong point, and it is dangerous to take his 
unsupported statements as authoritative. Throughout the book, in both 
parts of it, an unusually large number of printer’s errors, and many for 
which the printer cannot be held responsible, have been allowed to 
remain, and it cannot be said that the new part compares very 
favourably with the old. Lysons was not at all afraid of speaking his 
mind on certain features of the old festivals that he did not approve of, 
and Amott was scarcely less bold. The compilers of the modern continua- 
tion, however, shrink from giving offence to any one, and the value of 
their record is of course proportionally lowered. It is curious and 
instructive to see the difference in the conditions of the festival, and 
to compare the serious and artistic standpoint of the present day with 
the character of some of the older meetings, when a “sketch” by 
Hatton or John Parry was not considered unsuitable, and when the 
miscellaneous concerts were followed by balls. The concerts, too, were 
rarely of much importance from a musical point of view; the pro- 
grammes consisted almost entirely of show songs given to the singers 
as a kind of consolation for having to sing so many oratorios in the 
morning. A few sample programmes, taken apparently at random 
from the records of recent years, appear at the end of the book, and 
there are just enough to make us wish that the whole series had been 
given in tabular form. The addition to the bulk of the volume would 
have been inconsiderable, and its value far greater than it is. 

A “Text-book of Anglican Service-music,” by the Rev. Atherton 
Knowles (Elliot Stock), has for its chief defect that of extreme brevity. 
The writer is evidently a man of wide sympathies and considerable 
taste in music; if he is a little too eclectic in the matter of modern 
services, he knows how to appreciate the glories of the English cathedral 
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school, and is eloquent in defence of its beauties and appropriateness. 
Such a subject as the development of church music from Tallis to 
Wesley—this is explained in the sub-title to be the scope of the tiny 
volume—would have borne to be treated in detail, and might well 
occupy a book of twenty times the size of this. It is quite wonderful 
to find such an amount of information and criticism crammed into fifty- 
four small pages printed in a very good type. 

Gounod’s curious rhapsody on Don Juan has not less value as an 
illustration of its author’s conservative views on his art than as a com- 
mentary on Mozart’s immortal opera, which, after all, needs little 
explanation, since the love of Mozart is a thing which no teaching can 
give; it must grow with the growth of music in the soul, and those who 
have no ears for it are simply to be commiserated. For those who do 
not read French, the pamphlet has been translated by Messrs. Windeyer 
Clark and J. T. Hutchinson, and published by Messrs. Robert Cocks. 
Some of the modern composer’s rapturous utterances could not fail to 
strike Englishmen as odd in their expression, but the translators have 
done nothing to soften them down, or to present them with any 
special literary charm. The English represents the French perhaps too 
well, but, after all, what English students will read it for is to know 
what the popular French composer thought of the German masterpiece. 
And it is a strange fact that precisely those who are most completely 
under the spell of Gounod’s own music seem least able to appreciate 
Mozart, feeling him insipid, wanting in emotional power, or old- 
fashioned. 

The publication of the second part of Mr. Prout’s manual of 
musical form, under the title of “ Applied Forms” (Augener & Co.), is 
an event for which students may well be grateful. It fulfils the 
promise given in the book published nearly two years since, and deals 
with all the nobler forms in which the greatest composers have cast 
their ideas. As a matter of course the sonata form holds the place 
of honour; it is very minutely discussed in all its varieties, and its origin 
in the sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti is traced with due acknowledgment. 
It is little wonder if, as the author says in his preface, the publication 
has been delayed some time, for if he has taken the trouble to examine 
some 1,200 movements in sonata form, besides all the minuets in the 
works of the great masters, some idea may be obtained of the amount of 
research required for the whole book. On the whole it is excellently 
done, clear and logical in expression, and entirely free from anything in 
the nature of “fads” or doubtful tenets. It seems to me that three of 
its chapters are superfluous here; that on pianoforte writing at the 
beginning, that on organ writing near the end—why these two, if 
included, should not have been put near one another is not explained— 
and one on vocal music, in which all the vocal forms are treated with a 
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brevity that is really irritating, since the superficial manner in which 
many of them are necessarily dismissed is wholly at variance with 
the thoroughness of the analysis of the instrumental forms. At the 
same time, all three chapters contain passages of the utmost value and 
hints as to the special character of the instruments. If the promise of 
two volumes on the Orchestra is to be fulfilled, one of these would have 
been a more suitable place to discourse about the desirable manner of 
writing for special instruments or for the voice. And a volume on vocal 
forms could well have been afforded. Among the minor forms discussed, 
the chaconne and passacaglia are, of course, included, and the remarkable 
instance of the same ground bass being used by Purcell in Dido’s Lament, 
Handel in Susanna, and Bach in the B minor Mass, is duly recorded. 
But the distinction between the chaconne and the passacaglia, as given 
by Spitta in his Life of Bach, should have been mentioned, or, if the 
author does not accept it, his reasons should have been given for con- 
sidering the two as identical. By a curious coincidence, he quotes a 
common form of violin arpeggio as an example of a figure suited to one 
instrument, and not to another, with the remark, that in writing for the 
piano, “ it is not likely that any one would write so absurd a passage as 
that just given.” Unluckily, the very figure quoted is used by 
Schumann throughout one of the most effective of his “ Etudes Sym- 
phoniques.” 

The “ Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters” for 1894, compiled by 
Dr. Emil Vogel (Peters, Leipzig), is the record of a public musical 
library, opened in January of last year in Leipzig, which owes its 
existence to the munificence of the firm of C. F. Peters. A useful 
analysis of the contents of other musical libraries, and a list of the books 
and periodicals to be found in this one, are given; among the latter I 
am pleased to see entered, ‘“‘ New quaterly musical Review ” (sic). 

Mr. Shedlock has carried down his translation of Riemann’s 
Dictionary of Music to the name Pasqué, so that the great bulk of his 
heavy and in some ways awkward task lies behind him. 

M. Gevaert’s voluminous treatise, “La Mélopée Antique dans le 
Chant de l’Eglise latine” (Ad. Hoste, Ghent), which has just appeared, 
demands more detailed notice than I can give it now, and I must leave 
it for the next number of this Review. The author’s utterances on 
musical archeology have an indisputable claim on our attention, but to 
attempt to summarize the contents of this most interesting volume in 
the short space at my disposal would be manifestly absurd. 


J. A. Furiter Marrianp. 
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HE three summer months are always notoriously quiet in the 
publishing if not in the executive department of music; but 
we fail to detect any appreciable difference in the flood of new com- 
positions that pours forth from the press. These make up in volume 
what they lack in value; fortunately it is only the latter quality that 
really concerns us here, so we may, without comment, pass over many 
pounds of printed music paper the raison d’étre of which is quite 
inexplicable to us. 

In the matter of music for pianoforte solo, one or two compositions 
of the modern French school deserve attention. M. Camille Saint-Saéns 
has issued a new Fantasia, which he calls “ Souvenir d’Ismailia.”” To 
say that this composer belongs to the French, or, indeed, to any school 
for long together is, however, more than we should venture to assert. 
A more eclectic musician never put pen to paper, and if he has a style 
of his own it changes with each successive production. The one thing 
that is always present is the wonderful cleverness of technique, by which 
even the dullest of his works (and he can be very dull) is made tolerable. 
The work under notice is in the style of the “ Africa” Fantasia, 
though it ison a smaller scale, and considerably less interesting. It 
opens with what the composer calls a “ cadenza,”—the following quaint. 
little phrase— 

mf Vivo. 
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to which succeeds an Andantino movement founded on the same, written 
with a good deal of charm, but having a less commendable middle 
section. After this interest ceases. The rest of the work consists of an 
Allegro vivo on a rhythm (it can hardly be called a tune) which suggests. 
Tschaikowsky in a weak moment. It is founded on a pedal D, at 
which the composer pounds away for nine pages, finishing up with an 
uproar which leaves the aforesaid D equally in one’s mouth and in one’s 
ears. The work might be popular at a Penny Reading; but this is 
hardly what is expected of M. Saint-Saéns. It is published by M. 
Durand, of Paris. 

A “Tziganka” is another posthumous work by M. Benjamin 
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Godard, the tale of whose writings seems endless. Here we have in 
succession all the composer’s well-known mannerisms, and indeed, given 
the subjects (which are wild and rather impressive), any one acquainted 
with his other works would probably produce something very like 
a replica of this one. M. Hamelle is the publisher. Messrs. Enoch 
publish two new pieces by Mdlle. Chaminade. This young lady’s 
limitations are by this time fairly well known, and no one will expect 
more than two pretty and graceful little pieces. The “ Deuxiéme 
Valse” (Opus 77) is not so good as its very popular predecessor in D2, 
and it is too long; but, for all that, it is effective from a popular stand- 
point, and its workmanship is excellent. A ‘“ Prélude” (Opus 78), 
apparently written for performance on the organ by that fine executant 
M. Dubois, loses considerably by transcription for the piano, an instrument 
which always shows up the hollowness of work with any pretensions to 
solidity when those pretensions cannot be supported. A “ Rhapsody ” 
by Mr. Algernon Ashton (Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.) is far 
more interesting. It is a nice little piece, with a touch of the uncommon 
about it, and is both taking and practicable. 

The Posthumous Nocturne by Frederic Chopin, recently discovered, 
edited by Miss Janotha, and published by Messrs. Ascherberg, bears 
authenticity on the face of it. There is hardly any composer whose 
writings in their entirety have been so thoroughly exploited as Chopin ; 
and the discovery of an unpublished work by him, even though it be 
not a great one, is a matter of general interest. 

Weber’s “ Moto Perpetuo” has never been allowed to remain 
unimproved for long together. There is, of course, the well-known 
Study by Brahms. Tschaikowsky perpetrated a similar but far more 
skittish arrangement (a comparison of these two works will be found 
both amusing and instructive). Somebody else has, we believe, 
disarranged it for left hand only, and now Herr Max Pauer comes 
forward with a careful version of it in double notes. It is admirably 
done—so admirably that it seems a pity that the composer did not give 
us an original work on the same lines, and leave the unfortunate Weber 
alone. Messrs. Augener are the publishers. 

There are two composers whose names are seldom absent from 
Messrs. Augener’s lists of novelties, Messrs. Anton Strelezki and Percy 
Pitt. The former tends to banality, the latter to eccentricity. In the 
works before us, however, both appear at their best. The “Alla 
Chitarra”’ and “ Scherzino” of M. Strelezki are lively and pretty, 
though not remarkably fresh ; and Mr. Pitt, in his ‘‘ Pensées Fugitives ” 
(Op. 14), has, on the whole, steered clear of his customary marvels in 
the way of modulation, which are equally annoying to the musician and 
to the pupil, and which, in short and unpretentious piano pieces, are 
singularly out of place. The same publishers also issue a most valuable 
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work, a book of Beethoven Studies compiled by Herr Ernst Pauer as an 
introduction to the Sonatas. These resemble on a smaller scale Stephen 
Heller’s Chopin Studies, and are of equal interest and worth. It is not 
every composer in the front rank who is willing, like Johannes Brahms, 
to write his own studies. Herr Pauer’s name is a guarantee for honest 
and musicianly work, and we have found this series most satisfactory, 
especially as regards the later sonatas. It is to be hoped that he will 
treat the works of other masters in the same manner—Schumann, for 
example, imitations of whose style, abundant though they are, can 
hardly be considered as introductory studies to his works. 

Of a very different character are some light pianoforte pieces 
published by Mr. Edwin Ashdown. An “Impromptu Gavotte” by 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, and a “ Gavotte in C” by Mr. Oscar Beringer, 
are capital examples of their class, and no one could say a word against 
either of them. Both, indeed, are models of clear and finished writing. 
An “Episode ” by Mr. Ignace Gibsone belongs to the same category, 
but is slightly more modern in style. M. Strelezki’s ‘ Mazurek 
Fantaisie” is principally remarkable for an intangible but irritating 
resemblance to Dr. Stanford’s magnificent song, “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci” ; otherwise it is quite undistinguished. 

At the head of a long catalogue of music for piano and strings we 
must place a very welcome edition of that standard work, “Spohr’s 
Violin School,” which has been published by Mr. Ashdown at the 
ludicrously low price of four shillings. This edition is, as regards 
diagrams and general completeness, an exact reproduction of the old and 
far more expensive volume which has in its time played so important a 
part in the history of modern violin-playing. It is needless, and would 
indeed be impertinent, to criticize a standard work of this character, and 
we can only mention the fact of its republication in its present cheap and 
handy form, and express the debt of gratitude which all students of the 
violin will owe to the publishers for thus issuing it. 

In “Twelve Short Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte,” published by 
Messrs. Novello, Dr. Hubert Parry has got as near perfection as it is 
possible to do in such things. We have not in every instance felt able to 
admire Dr. Parry’s work, so it is all the more satisfactory to describe these 
pieces as beautiful in melody, graceful and refined in style, admirably 
balanced as regards the two instruments, and thoroughly individual. In 
one or two instances the composer is almost French in his piquancy and 
gaiety. Those who know his earlier work for the piano will realize 
what a change this implies—a change which is entirely for the better. 
We can recommend these pieces in the strongest possible manner. 

Messrs. Novello also send “Six Bagatelles” for the same com- 
bination of instruments, by M. Jacoby. These are graceful trifles, such 
as the composer would be expected to turn out; but they rouse no very 
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special interest. Far better are “Twelve Morceaux de Salon” by Mr. 
Oliver King (Op. 91). In these the piano part has greater value and 
importance, without in any way detracting from the effect of the stringed 
instrument. But what does Mr. King mean by the musical phrase 
printed on the front page? Does the query after it suggest that it is 
not the composer's own? If so, we can set his mind at rest on that 
point: it is not. 

“Trois Morceaux de Salon” by M. Emile Sauret are better still. 
The work of a skilled violinist, they are distinguished by a freshness of 
character which we do not always find in works of this nature. The 
violin part, though exacting, is by no means impossible, and the piano- 
forte share is interesting throughout. We wish, however, that the 
“ Mazourka” did not so forcibly suggest the well-known Mazurka in G, 
by Zarzycki. The same composer has written a set of six pieces which 
he calls “ Pensées Intimes.” It is impossible to praise too highly the 
obvious amount of good honest work there is in them. Did space 
permit, we should like to examine them in detail, as it is we can only 
speak in general terms of praise. 

“A Ballade in D minor” by Mr. 8. Taylor Coleridge is more 
pretentious than interesting, though here, too, the workmanship is of a 
high order. 

Two Pieces for Violoncello and Piano by M. J. Hollmann, “ Vielle 
Chanson ” and “ Deuxiéme Mazurka,” are well calculated to bring out 
the “singing” tone of the violoncello, and will sustain the composer’s 
high reputation as a master in writing for his instrument. 

Messrs. Augener also send a quantity of violin music, which we 
must dismiss far more briefly than it deserves, in order to avoid a mere 
tedious catalogue of titles and little more. 

Mr. Emil Kreuz, that most industrious writer, has published a set 
of Four Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte (Op. 28). These are of moderate 
difficulty, and contain a considerable amount of interesting matter. But 
we prefer Mr. Kreuz when he is writing for his own instrument, or in 
his artistic vocal music. Herr Schroeder’s excellent ‘“ Classische 
Violoncell-Music” has received additions of works by Loeillet, Guerini, 
Marcello, and Grazioli. The value of thus excavating inaccessible works 
cannot be over-estimated. 

To conclude for the present with this branch of composition, we may 
just mention that the remaining numbers of Mr. W. H. Squire’s 
‘“ Album ” and Herr Goltermann’s “ Modern Suite,” noticed in our last 
number, have appeared—both are for violoncello; also, that Miss E. A. 
Chamberlayne has composed a “ Cradle Song” and a “ Berceuse” (we 
suppose a “ Wiegenlied ” will follow) for the violin. The latter is the 
better of the two, but both are somewhat reminiscent. 
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Turning to vocal music, we have Mr. Arthur Somervell’s cantata, 
The Power of Sound (Messrs. Novello). Wordsworth’s words would 
seem to invite musical treatment of a certain kind, but Mr. Somervell 
can hardly be held to have been very successful, if interest con- 
stitutes success—for interesting his music is xof. The source of the 
composer’s musical inspiration is obvious. But if his original is too 
often tedious, what must a pale copy be? No; frankly we prefer that 
section of the younger school of composers which, in a light-hearted 
manner, multiplies settings of “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter” and “ Young 
Lochinvar.” Undramatic words like these demand higher musical 
illustration than the fashionable slap-dash choral ballad; and though we 
greatly admire Mr. Somervell’s technical acquirements and perseverance, 
we think he would do better to find some more dramatic basis for his 
music, or to restrict himself to his fascinating vocal work of a less 
ambitious character. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor has edited for Messrs. Novello a “ Dixit 
Dominus” by Handel. This is the opening movement of a long and 
elaborate setting of the 90th Psalm, written in the composer’s youth, 
much of which was afterwards incorporated in Deborah, greatly, as Mr. 
Taylor considers, to the detriment of the music. The entire work has, 
of course, been included in the German Handel Society’s series, Dr. 
Chrysander’s text having been followed in the present instance. It is a 
fine, bold, energetic movement, such as choral societies love, and should 
be widely taken up, provided that the very obvious likeness to the 
“ Hallelujah Chorus ” does not prove a drawback. 

Mr. Hamish MacOunn has published with Messrs. Augener an 
Album of Six Songs, which is an agreeable surprise, inasmuch as the 
writing is smooth and flowing, not common characteristics in this 
composer’s work. When we add that the vocal parts are fresh and 
melodious, and that the words by Lady Lindsay are very musical, we 
have perhaps said enough to recommend Mr. MacCunn’s Album to all 
whom it may concern. A separate song by the same composer, ‘‘ When 
thou art nigh,” is also very charming, though the melody seems strangely 
familiar. 

Another Album, for which we have equally high praise, contains 
Six Lullabies by Mr. H. A. J. Campbell, published by Mr. Joseph 
Williams. These hardly aim so high as the foregoing, but of their kind 
they are delightful. Perhaps the first of the series, a ‘“ Japanese 
Lullaby,” is also the best. The composer has got a rather new effect 
from the fifths in the accompaniment, and has written a delicate and 
haunting little melody for the voice. But the treatment of the singer is 
considerate throughout the volume, and the utmost effect is obtained 
with comparatively simple means. Mr. Campbell’s vocal writing is, 
indeed, far above the average, and this, together with the grace and 
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fancy of his accompaniments, leads one to expect much of him in the 
future. 

Mrs. Needham, whose name is new to us, has published, through 
Messrs. Novello, a series of four Irish Ballads, which are entirely 
successful. The melodies are characteristic, and their treatment is a 
happy compromise between the styles of Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
Dr. Stanford when arranging national melodies. While such songs as 
these are written and published we fail to see the need for the abomina- 
tions in the way of royalty ballads that masquerade under Irish titles. 

Messrs. Willcocks & Co., Ltd., have sent us some striking songs by 
Miss Frances Allitsen. ‘‘ Love is a Bubble” is clever, but almost too 
slight for separate publication. “Two Songs,” light in texture and 
French in manner, are thoroughly satisfactory, for all that. “The 
Lute Player” is on a higher level altogether, and may be described as 
a glorified version of the ordinary “dramatic” song. Miss Allitsen is 
rapidly advancing her position as a thoroughly competent song-writer. 

Among miscellaneous songs we may mention “The Lark and the 
Nightingale,” a carefully written and effective song by Miss Edith Pratt, 
published by Mr. Edwin Ashdown ; “ Always together,” by Mr. Lovett 
King (Messrs. Metzler & Co.), a song much superior to its title, and 
boasting a really artistic accompaniment ; “‘ Hark, my soul,” a sacred 
song by Lady Euan-Smith (Messrs. Novello), which escapes the vulgarity 
that unfortunately usually waits upon settings of hymns; and, finally, 
“‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay,” by Miss (?) Evelyn Francis (Mr. E. 
Donajowski), presumably an amateur effort, but not at all a bad one. 

We have also received from Mr. B. Williams a work on the “ Art 
of Voice Training and Vocalisation,” by Mr. T. A. Wallworth. As 
the teacher of Madame Valleria and other well-known artists, Mr. 
Wallworth certainly has a right to be heard. He evidently considers 
that “ scientific voice production,” with its laryngeal and diaphragmatic 
theories, has had its day, instancing the decay of the Italian school of 
vocalization in recent years as an argument in favour of the old methods. 
When doctors disagree, far be it from us to express an opinion ; only, if 
Mr. Wallworth is right in his contention, he certainly has set forth his 
own system of study in a very clear and comprehensive manner. The 
exercises appear wonderfully varied, and the later ones demand a very 
high degree of executive skill. 

Another educational work, which we omitted to notice in its proper 
place, in Mr. Berger’s “ The Pianoforte,” in Messrs. Novello’s Educa- 
tional Series of Music Primers. The rudiments of the piano are set 
forth with much neatness and tact, and all technicalities are as far as 
possible avoided. We must congratulate Mr. Berger on having the 
courage to discard those abominations of our youth, “Santa Lucia,” 
and the rest of what he calls “ household melodies,” both because the 
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elementary pupil plays them by ear, more or less incorrectly, and because 
they are such a cause of sorrow to others. It is still more revolutionary 
to exclude all scales, but here again we think Mr. Berger right when he 
says that “until the student understands the construction of the major 
and minor scales, he is better without scales at all.” One more word of 
commendation for the adoption of the foreign instead of the so-called 
“English fingering,” and we leave Mr. Berger’s Primer to the success 
that doubtless awaits it. 


E. A. 
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